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From the Augusts (Q«-l Chroniole >mt 
WEH PUT.-THE COLOURED RACE AT THE NORTH. 

Major Noah of the N. Y. Sunday Messenger 
makes the following mithlbl remarks on a subject, 
which is more misrepresemed and misunderstood at 
the North, than all others put together : 

it ^ Friend in Nerd.—T he coloured rice in ihiu 
country never wonted friends more lltan they do 
at the present lime-not prolessm* friends who; 
calculate how much political capintl can he made 
by being elamarous in their behalf, but true friends, 1 
who wish to see them comfortable, safe Rnd happy. 
When lias Africn been happy? Labouring under 
divine displeasure, a marked ami differently created 
race from the white man, always at war with each 
other io their own country, sold as slaves by our 
Northern ancestots, and purchased hy the South to 
till the land, the only comfort, protection, security 
and safety which they have ever enjoyed since they 
left the land of Cush, is in what is called their| 
Slavery in the Southern States; and this comfort 
and safety they are about to he robbed of by a host 
of sympathising politicians, calling themselves Free| 
Soil men and the friends of the coloured race. 

Here, at the Norlh, the poor blacks are not per¬ 
mitted to work alongside of the Whiteman. We 
reduce them to the lowest graJes of civilization bv 
making them our servants, our waiters, and our de¬ 
pendants. Once they were permitted to follow the 
humble employment of carrying up bricks nnd mor¬ 
tar, but they were kicked Irom the ladder by our 
white lellow-citizeus. They clean boots, scour 
clothes but are not permitted to sweep streets—they 
do not own or command a ship, they are only cooks 
and stewards—they are not merchants, hankers, or 
brokers—they hold no public appointments, and are 
rudely thrust from our cars and carriages—we do 
not eat with them or pray with them, and in our 
places of amusement there are pens and divisions in 
which fhey maysit by themselves. Is it any won¬ 
der that they are poor, vicious, and the inmates of 
our hospitals and prisons ? And yet we, who per¬ 
secute, neglect an/ repudiate the free hlack man 
here, are filled with holy zeal to make the slave 
free at the South, and deprive him of a home, of 
food and clothing, and of a kind considerate master; 
and we struggle fflr that freedom even at the ex¬ 
pense of breaking down, dividing and destroying 
our glorious republic! Well may the blacks say: 

“ Save us from our friends!—Save us from the pity 
and protection of the political Abolitionists 

What is to become of the poor free blacks, when 
thrown upon the world without protection, deprived 
of their happy heme in the slave States, and of kind 
and sympathising masters ? The Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, in his last message to the Legislature, pro¬ 
poses to direct hy lew that the free blacks shall leave 
the State. True, they work but little, and idleness 
is the parent of crime—true, they corrupt the honest 
and Industrious slave, are useless lo themselves, and 
a burden and injury to the State- That Ireedom so 
essentisl to the whiles is to them an unbearable 
burden. What, however, it to become ol 100,000 
poor, friendless, free blacke, driven from their own 
State to take refuge in the North, where we allow 
them so few privileges? Suppose all the slave 
Slates were to say to their free blacks—' 1 My friends, 
we have given you employment and bread, but your 
abolition friends in the North are anxious that you 
should come forth from the iniquity that surrounds 


under all circumstances, as was si 
by the poor in France, would be 
5,2! general indulgence and improvidence, 
hy paying to all that Government would never perl 

““ .. wages and bread. Three 

make a sorry showing in 

bad harvests, sickness, mrancy a and°pld n age C ine ( |t 
“lined 8 ' ' berl5r '° W ° rk ° r play as ,lley m 'S hlfe el 
The necessity for guardianship by persons better 
informed and more provident than slaves are, for 
hetr own good, is so apparent that a man with hall 
m eye ought to see it. That the labour of Ibis class 
ol people is now generally employed to the best 
possible advantage, we are far front believ' 
can be made vastly more productive thin it 
for the equal benefit ol master and servant. 


that account! 11 '* U, ' ily ,he deslr “biion of all li| t 

or neighbourly be'”’®®'.*’? hildren > hireling! 
insk ol correction shall .'' orro f lel1 - But when this 

twenty.five C( , n , 9 „ I" c " w be S for employment 

Purchase all,He corn mea| 0 oraTew and ' he means 
owns v ::zi nd 

..I,.... A, isr,;‘sr,! 

« T . 0 in^^ le indU! ‘ rl0U8 habi,8 > nud cure (he 
mc| oent to improvidence and excess when noor 
es SVrwi empl0 | Vme n'’ Civilized communi- 
tinc.lv 7ha h v 1 161 "" , SUch understand dls-, 
and provide in seasons of plentyfor ZeXSy.’ 1 

ander *I""'L!“ P !° vme ‘ 8nd food at al1 times and i 
er a I. strongly demanded 


e lately in 


y■ Express, indications lhal tl 
ihe Whigs of that section ol th 
fd to the evil consequences, no 
he integrity of the Whig party 


r <§* Enquirer, and the N. 


ndulgence 


ind the mark of disapprobation put upon it. This ■» 
he reason why these papers so ingeniously attempt 
10 connect the Southern movement with South Ca- 
O T >e , y ho T^ thereby to make it unpopular in 
Noith Carolina. They are guilty of base duplicity, 
r . l0 .„ serve 8 contemptible nanizan purpose, 
to justify the Whig representatives of this State 
lor not signing the Address put forth bv the South- 
pr n members of Congress. * I 

Will gentlemen go on thus blindly in their servile 
submission to Northern aggressions ? Are they n 
satisfied with suppressing the true state of feeling a., 
me Worth, and among the members of Congress 
Irom the Free States, but they must likewise keen! 
their readers ignorant of that feelingof 
dignatton, which is bursting forth in every portion of! 
the Southern country ? Will they conceal from the 
public eye the important (act, that the Southern | 
“ ent is sweeping along with such res 
that even Whigs in the city ofMemphU 
■ lbe s h*ck!es of party, and have proclaim¬ 
ed with a loud voice their determination to stand by 
the South? 

Bui the people will one day be undeceived. The 
votce from Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
t lortda, Georgia and Tennessee, will resound through 
North Carolina, and like the notes of the martial bu¬ 
gle will inspire them with a feelingof resistance. 
Let it not be thought that we desire a dissolution 
or this Union—for if there be one sincere wish of 
heart, it is that this Union may last through all 
e—but let it be the the Union, handed down to 
us by the founders of the Republic. Let it be such , 
as will guard our property, and protect the rights of 
the slaveholder; when it ceases to do this, we cease 
•1 desire its existence. The South has now invested 
i slave property the enormous amount ofa thousand 
\millionof dollars;* when the Norlh seeks through; 
the means of this Union to impair and finally to de¬ 
stroy its value, then we say that every feeling of 
honour—of self-respect—of duty to ourselves ~~ 1 ■- 
future generations impel us lo resist. 

And this spirit is called fanatical, by a leading I 
paper in a slaveholding country! But our readers 
perhaps may not be surprised at the expression ol 
such opinions, when they remember that this same 
Greensborough Patriot (?) dissuaded; his brave coun-, 
Irymen, who were rushing lo the standard of their | 
country from carrying out their noble intenlions— 
that when the tide of battle was raging in Mexico, 
and North Carolina was told she was expected to do 
duty, paralyzed the patriotism of her citzens, 
with a craven spirit, told them to calculate (Ae 


! legislate 


paragraphs as 
g of the wholi 


project now agitated m iheLegEamr^of New'YotkTo 
nullify the 2d section of the 4th article of the constitution, 
psp*cl to the reclamation of fugitive slaves. Already 

ol the Consffimi^a^irtual nubu^'wlthout euperad- 
StaTe te N.^ k'coj] 

I specimen of tile spirit at 

The Slavery Question.—No fair man ol any 
. trty, who calmly reflects upon the origin of our 
Union, the compromises upon which it was based, 
and the duties which grow out of these compromises 
—the importance of that Union to every section 
of the country, the prosperity it has secured to all, 
rod its influence upon civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world;—no statesman who at 
heart appreciates the value of the Union and the 
blessings it imparls—its absolute nepessity as al¬ 
most the sole element of our individual happiness 
; and national greatness—can look upon the reckless 
[efforts of fanatics aiming at disunion, and the hasty 
and inconsiderate measures of heedless politicians, 
tending to the same result, without pain and moni- 
” n when they do not excite alarm—We, 

repeatedly said, do not apprehend, that 
under any circumstances^ actual, diaumon^can Jjossi-1 
rests of the North and the South—the East and 
West—are so inseparable and indivisible, that 
when actual danger threatens, the Union of these 
~ ates will he preserved at every hazard, at every 
nceiveabie sacrifice, and, if needs be, by an appeal 

iYcinnot be concealed, that much of the agitation 
which now eiists, grows out of disappointments 
arising from the defeat of theLoco-foco party in the 
nt Presidential contest; and that the hope of 
larrassing the administration of General laylor, 
prompted uncstupulous poloUcians to lend them¬ 
selves to the fostering of an agitation so fraught 


you—go to them, and see if they will do its much (or { w |,h danger to the harmony and the prosperity of 

. . : *-- r .“ the country. And vet to our shame as a party be it I 

said, that Whigs in Washington, at Albany, and 
throughout the country, have considerately loaned 
themselves to the unscrupulous devtces of their po¬ 
litical opponents; and by their '^'f and .H-adv ed 
- “luaily, but unintentionally, aided to the full- 
their unscrupulous efforts to embarrass, 
Jif not to destroy the usefulness ol an administration 
of their own choice. . 

1 In support onhis j« 

i State, 

o . .. before 

one branch of the same hotly,?«r Y‘ n f.f^*£ r Ce . r x S 
(o discharge the duties prescribed to them underex 
ming les, passed in conformity with one of -the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution of the 


,_____ . What is to become of morel 

than half a million of freed blacks driven forth to 
seek the cold charities of the Norlh? They will I 
starve ! We of the North will give them nr — 
cour, no employment, and yet we are even in f 
ol rending our glorious constitution tn pieces 
tier to give them liberty !—When will the age of 
reason be revived ? We cannot rebuke the slave 
Slates in ridding themselves of their free blacks, 
which are a dead weight upon them; and yet we 
dread the day when they ahall be thrown upon '' 
North for support and protection. Wherever 
turn, we see nothing in the agitation of the slave 
question but ruin and distress tu the coloured 

A circumstance occurred here last week vt 
kas led to the foregoing reflections. Passing down 
Nassau street, three or four persons were steading 
inside of a store talking to a black mat 
invited us to come in. “ Here is a black ....... -, , 

one of the gentlemen “ who wishes to sell Itimsell 
»» a slave lot »I50. 

We entered the store, and saw a short - , 

low in rags, with a good countenance, and no tndtea- 


I to me - Free Soil resolution. — - 

'recently adopted by the Legislature °fn 


We are no friend 


o Slavery; but with us the 


“Where do you belong? 1 ’ 

"ToNew York; I was born there.” 

, ‘ Don’t you know that you can’t tell yoursell as a 
•l«*e in this Stale?" 

“ What am I tu do ? I can get no work ; I have 
had no breakfast; i am almost naked; no one cares 
for me, and 1 have no friend. It It not better to 
hava a good master whom 1 can work for, and who 
w 'jJ care for me ?” 

Here was an illustration of the practical hene*o- 
ence or domestic Atricsn Slavery, while it exhi&t- 
led the rank hypocrisy of the Abolitionists, ihey 
euu d raise £2,000 lo purchase the liberty of two 
niulnuo girls, ami yet allowed a poor black lo offer 
I 0 sell himself as s slave to save himself Irom starv- 
ln g in a free Northern State !" . 

It has ever been the mislortuneof very poor and 
ignorant people in sll Christian and densely popula- 
'ed nations, to he the victims of untold privations 
“id hardship,. Somehow tt always happen, th- 
ue Benevolence of high civilization cannot see tl 
leasing wanls-the cruel hunger nnd nakedness 
'• own door; while it will labour day and n'g» l | 
"Iih Untiring Zeal, to remove the purely imaginary 
p' 1 "; ®f persons in some far off country. Thua, 
^glish Humanity, which could tax itself £ 20 , 000 ,- 
“d'hor one hundred millions of dollar*, to emanci- 
P»le the slaves in the West Indies, who were in 
ddmpuratlvel, a comfortable condition, experienced 
B'le uneasiness In permitting thousands of whites 
P * of yarvaiion in Ireland. . . 

it t’fddcipate the three million! of slave* now in *n 
“ “"d distribute them equally in everv Slate. 

mam""*! 1 * wilh lh « Anglo-Saxon race for en>P lu V; 

»® d b <«nd. and instead of n blessing, the »«', 
r b « «« infliction, from the blighting effects of 
itiMt , ‘, bolh •’•"eksand whites would suffer 
w m “ degree. Of course (lie inferior 
strnn ,ufP * r ln the conflict, far more that- 
’ one. The withdrawal of all guardianship 

inT. •* , «"dad ovar this class of servants, which 's 

®'ruth so milch needed, would operate like a gene- 
decianag all children to be ol 
1,1" '"dependent ol parental care and government 
can ? ' W,|T * >«rs old. Every Intelligent pereon 
lit, "PP'-yete th. eupreme folly ol .uch pr'oucHiu* 
'f'Why then, it may well be »«*« d ', cl,n "? 
intelligent mea and women at the North dtecover 
th. 'r, C, ‘"‘V °f humane and legal guardianship 
indlliT r,Ml ""Ported into the pl.ui my S 1 ^ 

Undo s hy uwn * n<l ,l,r * .*.ter 

Undoubtedly this guardianship, or relation of 
"d »i..e, me, be .bond ; bill so may the relation 
ajy*"! “"d child, husband and wife. •®P l ® y# d '* 
° ye<1, Tlifft ire ferj ftw ol on 
1101 .on,, of blcMiogi of lift* tbtt,e 


r .moun. constueratio,,^ w - do d 

f“e n i a midst no. to the p«o p l e of U.e tree States, | 
.who virtually reap all f’"'' 8 which a e a. a 

ISSSSSIS 

...... „ ^ Y.rlOb.er..r. 


Those citizens, knowing the history and opinions 
“Northern Methodism,” must have but little 
spect for themselves, or their fellow-oitizens, w 
-intinue to give countenance to this sect. 

Oor space has compelled us to be brief at t 
me, but we intend at another, to show the injuri- 
ts influence that this sect has already had, upon 
society in this country. 

Mark Robertson’s Letter, 

[ethodist Episcopal Church in Van Boren, ) 

February 27, 1849. S 

Mr. Clarke— Having seen a piece (editorial) in your 
i paper of the 17lh instant, headed Northern Methodists, 
a title by which the ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South seem pleased to 
call os, the ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chnrch in the United Slates of America, I 
feel myself called on respectfully to inform yoo, and if 
you please,yorn readers, that Northern Methodists, when 
applied to us, is a nick-name. And in fact we know of 
no such a church as Ihe Methodist Episcopal Church 
North, if you do, please inform us when and where her 
ganization took place. The history of the world 
es not know such an organization. We see the de- 
•e—the device or llielenders of the New Church South, 
to have raised the cry of Abolitionism against the Me 
tbodist Episcopal Church for politi ’ 


tie they themselves do not believe that 
slightest truth in the imputation : all the re 
case being directly against it, for they know wen im 
the Methodist Episcopal Church always fought again! 
Abolitionism from Its rise. In consequence of this oppe 

.ionistshavequarelled with herontrlghl. 

people, in the North and West, infected 


by their spirit, h 
new political or 


r strange ; you say —“ the Northern Methodists broke 
fraternal bonds with the same denomint 
South.” Again, “ by their dogmatical diet 
ulhern Methodists, in the case of Bisho 
npelled a division in the church.” Now, sir, ihegene-| 
conference neither broke the fraternal bonds wit’ 
ith, nor compelled a division in the church. I 
serve consistency in their administration, they 
inge the discipline, or request the Bishop to re 
a majority prefe * 1 -*•- — 


Front the Van Buren (Arki 




THE NORTHERN METHODISTS, 

In another column will be found 
>m the Rev. Mark Robertson, in defence of the 
Northern General Conference of the Methodist 
Church. We are willing to hear what Mr. R. can 
in his own defence, believing that the best way 
orrect error is to give it a fair combat. Our du- 
tsa public journalist, requires us to give the 
•m, when, from any quarter, our civil institutions 
menaced with danger. We feel no direct hos¬ 
tility to this sect or its preachers, and nothing but 
the danger we apprehend from their appearance 
among us, induces us to notice them at all. A pe¬ 
rusal of Mr. R.’s communication has not, in the least, 
changed our views upon the subject; but it rather 
impresses upon our mind the consequences likely ■- 


I am of the opi- ] 
lous for the office 

have been effected. , 

. . be assured, that the Methodist Episco-1 

pal Chnrch has not changed her discipline, doelrim 
usage, in relation to the institution of Slavery ; am 
~ ~ srs of slaves always hailed the Methodist prea 
welcome visitor, till the seceders began the ci 
dog. Bat there will be a reaction : light is bt 
ing in, despite the cries of abolition, which must be t 
not unlike the cant party-phrases in political strife, w 
is indispensable to keep up the party drill; as to: 

:, Whig, Tory, Federalist, Democrat, tocorocos : 
very body knows that party politics has no 
tnd consequently, no moralsor n ’ ' 


evil.” 


who have 


"4. Christ and hta apostles did not 
• the slaveholder. , , , v j t U Slavery and 

•• li The Bible method of 0"®“"”* 

1 slaveholders is the hes obove; anJ 

■SS:S!=;S= 

Who lit> ve ®™ lv L , 0 mailmen and analica tl 
it, this mat""". ^uverv ivilbin the l"»" s 0I . 

work of agitating upon Slavery re>8onl(b|e me „ of 

the constitution , anti ihe good feelingsi which 

e South, will ,a3p " nd f ihe people oftheNorth- 

r^^'of'Si'SRmlS “fern a. -e-l 

I clans and the fanaticism of w ^ #y M f e |y tru 
ranee of this glonoua Union > " io|)( y f w i B dom 

!,he triumph of re»»on 0 P u| . aro oVer wickedness 

TMIy, and of virtue au t 

d diaunion. 

, “S.. *; 

nnil Mr- Calhoun—th« to"""" tim e mover of 
hellion and g,*Vpe.k. ol the moetmg 8 


Mr. Robertson belongs to a sect 
meddling with the subject of Slavey 

’ vhose continual and increasing domineering spi- 

_iwards “ slaveholders.” alienated the Southern 

portion of the Church, and finally, in 1844, Jjrjove 

t is well known that the subject of Slavery was 
bone of contention in the Church, and which dis¬ 
solved it. In the separation, Arkansas adhered to 
the Southern Conference, Respect for the interests, 
feelings, laws, and civil institutions, influenced the 
Methodists of our Stale to adopt this course. There 
' no difference in the doctrines, mode ot worship, 
.id discipline, between the two branches, except on 
the question of Slavery; and this difference was 
deemed so great, that a dividing line was drawn in 
the Church. Then, if the preachers of the Metho¬ 
dist Church South, teach the same doctrine and wor- 
ip, what ob|ec( can these Northern preachers have 
coming amongst us, but to inculcate their notions 
out the great evil of Slavery ? Such being al¬ 
most the positive conclusion, can it be wondered at 
that we regard all such intermeddlers with this sub- 
%s Abolitionists? Mr. Robertson disclaims be-1 
in Abolitionist—probably he means 
one. He stands confessed, in his ov 
ion, as an Anti-Slavery man, who regards " Sla-1 
as a great evil;” and thinks that no one, con- 
Inecled with it can be “blameless,” and such an 
individual should not be allowed to preach and teach | 
among us. Respect for this community, and for 
I himseir, should inspire him with a delicacy of feel¬ 
ing that would forbid him to attempt to foist hi 
self upon us. He denies that he is an Abolitioni , 
but his preaching and teaching is the sowing of seeds 
that will bring forth a fruitlul crop of all the evils of 
t baled and dangerous doctrine. If he teaches 
t Slavery is “ a great evil,” and is successful in 
labours, how long will it be before Anti-Slavery 
sentiments and discussions will be rife among us? 
And what would be the influence of such a state of 
in<=s on the negro population ? 

We repeal, that there is no diflerence in the reli¬ 
gious doctrines of the two branches of the Methodist 
Church, and i( any of our citizens desire to join the 
Methodist Church, they can attach themselves 
that which has an organization in ilia South, in tl 
State, having respect for our civil institutions, and 
eminently enjoying the confidence and esteem ol our 
citizens. Those who prefer the Northern Confe- 
nee, furnish strong evidence of tbetr affinity to Abo- 
tionism, and will certainly lose cast in this commu- 

Mr. Robertson says that “Northern Methodists’ 
a nick-name. We are not going to dispute ovet 
quibbles, at this time. If he is not ignorant ol the 
■ ' itory of his own Church, he knows that the Annu- 
General Conference, in 1814, adopted a plan ol 
I separation ; and in 1845, the Southern Churches, in 
Convention, ratified the plan, and organized a South- 
•n Conference, in contradistinction Irom the North- 
rn Conference. 4«id it is further known, that this 
■naration continues to the present day. Tt is also 
nown that every slaveholding State and Territory, 
i the Union adhered to the Southern Conference, 
portion of the Church of one State only, Missouri, 
r'emained with the Northern organization ; and, we 
reirret loo to say, that in our sister Slate are found 
considerable numbers of Free-soilers and Aholitton- 
us all of whom.no doubt, belong to Mr. Robert- 
an’s church. Although he denies that he is a 
Northern Methodist,” it is well known that he does 
,„ot belong to the Southern Conference, and he con¬ 
ceals a part of the truth when he stales that he be- 

1 longs to the Missouri Conference, for it is well known 

hat the one to which he belongs is under Ihe 

Northern Annual Conference.”. 

Mr. Robertson boasts of his Southern birthright. 
Holding such sentiments as he expresses m his com¬ 
munication, on the subject of Slavery, we regard him 
a truant son of the South. 

As the Methodists of Arkansas withdrew from 
their connection * u '"" ,n ,ho nrl ,ft 

preserve • 


jf the u 


il facts of the! 


seceded, and set up for thems 
oerty church, after the 
sr,Hmed “ True Wesle 


and reproaching us with every evil 
ly that we are a corrupt Pro-Slaver 
we admit slaveholders to our fellou 
s thus stigmatized in the North, is 
re are held up by the new church St 






ill be found in the article copied from (he Jackson Soulk- 

Tliis is the language of a Whig press, situated in 
ie very focus and hot-bed of sectional fnaticism.. 
II honour to the integrity and independence of the 
journalist, who does not hesitate to proclai 
’ ‘ unpopular and unpalatable it t 

Such a spectacle is rare now-f 
and therefore the more worthy of our respect and i 
n admiration. 

THE SOUTHERN ADDRESS AT THE SOUTH. 

The following extract is from the Journal of Com -1 
erce, one of the leading journals in New York.— 
Our reflections on reading such articles are anything 
but pleasant when we see Southern papers denounce 
the address as ultra, and its author and those who 

. __ Disunionists.” The want of union 

in the South is in a great measure attributable to 
the mischievous influence which some party papers 
gibe people; not only by opposing 
those measures best calculated to insure us justice 
but by withholding facts and perverting truth for the 
sake of party success. How long will the Southern 
people sustain those presses that defend these politi¬ 
cians who counsel submission ? We cannot but 
hope that “ better times are coming,” and that the 
Ivast majority of the people of the South will shortly 
speak out in unqualified condemnation of these truck¬ 
ing political hucksters.—(Columbia) South Caroli-' 

“ WVask the attention of our readers to 1 the ad¬ 
dress of the southern delegates in Congress to their 
constituents,’ which we this day publish. It is ru¬ 
moured to have been drawn up by Mr. Calhoun.—| 
From what had been said of it in advance, we were 
prepared to find it over heated, if not deliberately 
offensive to the North. But we do not. On the 
contrary, it is a calm, clear exposition of the grievan¬ 
ces of which the South complain, and we are com¬ 
pelled to say with too much reason. It offers no 
threats, but’simply calls upon the South to consider 
what ought to be" done. 11 proposes nothing but 
united action on the part of the South, without in¬ 
dicating what that action ought to be. We trust 
this address will be extensively published and read 
at the North, and that candid men who have been 
led away by the abolition excitement, will pause 
and reflect. It is not yet too late to save the 
country from ruin, but it soon may be. Now 


ml,” and very scripturally sa 


leaks of Slav 


onld be blame 


n principles 


e five h 




solemnly abjure them. In the name of all 1 
ml holy in the character of the Lord Jesus | 
Christ, our Savionr, to leave religion and the Church of 
“ " ‘ " ’ one Lord and Lawgiver, who pur- 

blood. As for the Methidist Epis- 
copaUCfuirch, her history is before the world, written in 
’ ers of light, which all may read and understand. For 
ity years past her acts and doings have furnished no 
ill part of the best materials of the religions history of 
beloved country, and still she says wilh her founder, 
(Mr. Wesley), “ My Parish is the World 
myself, I have a southern birthright. North C 


r johL f hope to enjoy tl 
dtst birthright, havinf 




e blessing. I have also a Met] 
joined ihe Church three d; 


»od, my father, I lot 


and While 


arch, my mi 

olitical broils, I cannot find it in my heart 
nor be induced to follow this seceding 
t received my appointment of Bishop Mania, atthe 
ri Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church.I have come believing that I need 
)f commendation ; and as the church is 1 
:ighly years past upon the mooted qoes; 
well calculaled to spread scriptural holir 
’inds, may I not adopt the language of Ihe great Apostle 
) the Gentiles, and say to flit nds and foes, “ Receive 
s,—we have wronged no man; we have corrupted no 
ian; we have defrauded no man“ but having r 
ounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking 
raftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully, b 
y manifestation of the Truth commending ourselves 


MARK ROBERTSON. 

From the New Orleans Daily Bee. 

THE SOUTH VINDICATED BY THE NORTH, 

We have always noted with peculiar pleasur 
the manly and fearless assertion of Southern rights 
by the New York Courier <$■ Enquirer- ’ 
tn which none is conducted with more 
oys a wider and more commanding influence. In 
_ number ol the 6th, the Courier Enquirer has 
an elaborate article upon the Slavery question, writ¬ 
ten avowedly to rebuke the Senate of New York, 
for endeavouring to annul the solemn proviso of the 
Constitution of the United States, for the surrender 
and delivery of fugitive slaves. The sentiments of 
the editors are conservative, temperate and honou 
able in the highest degree. The Courier Enquirt 
• r the 3d paragraph, section 2d, of the Constitt 

_ol the United States, to prove that the action t 

the New York Senate is in utter violation oi if 
spirit and letter of that sacred instrument. Th 
-'-use in the Constitution in reference to Slavery 
is follows: 




n of the pa 


to whom such laboui 


measures well calculaled to produce this result. The 
people of the South have ever stood by the Consti¬ 
tution; they will stand by it still. That they love 
the Union is proved by the number and magnitude 
of the sacrifices they have made to preserve it. 
But still another sacrifice is demanded of them ; one 
not ouly completely subversive of their rights, de¬ 
structive to their interests, but violaiory of the com¬ 
pact of Union existing between themselves and fel¬ 
low-countrymen of every other portion of the Uuited 
I States. Can they—ought they to submit to it? 
Their duty to their country and its sacred Consti¬ 
tution answers no. Their duty to themselves and 
their posterity emphatically answers no—a thousand 

But what course shall they adopt—how resist the 
ihreatened violence and wrong? In the first place 
ihey must be united among themselves; every self- 
si), every party consideration should be regarded 
ts utterly insignificant when compared with one 
nvolvtng national existence, as well as vital sec¬ 
tional interests. With some knowledge of the in¬ 
fluence of the “ almighty Dollar” upon our brethren 
of the North, and with a perfect distrust of the 
I philanthropy by which they profess to be actuated 


rcendiary 
South, we have heretofore suggt 
possible, all commercial relatioi: 


to determine whether we will sacrifice the 


the tit 
Union or 

From the Memphis Tri-Weekly Appeal. 

THE SLAVERY QUESTION—THE H'HIG PARTY- 
W. H, SEWARD-THE DUTY OF THE SOUTH. 
Having shown, in a previous number, that whilst 
a portion of the northern democracy are with the 
South on the Slavery question as recognized by con¬ 
stitutional compromises and guaranties, northern 
Whigs, almost to a man, are opposed to the South 
and the Constitution upon this question, and are 
seeking by every means in their power, through the 
press, on the floor of Congress, and through State 
Legislatures to oppress the one and violate the oth¬ 
er—we shall now proceed to an investigation of the 
last branch of the subject, the duly of ihe South. 
This is two-fold: Her first duty is to seek hy every 
means in her power to preserve the Union ; her se¬ 
cond to protect herself, and her domestic institutions. 
In view of the aggressions which have been made, 
and are now making by northern fanaticism and 
cupidity upon these institutions at the sacrifice of 
I constitutional guaranties, the South has invariably t 
occupied a defensive position. She takes the Con- 1 
stitution as it is—stands upon the equitable basis of 
its guaranties and compromises, and asks nothing 
of the North but to let it aione. Has this reasona¬ 
ble request been complied with ? Farfromit. The 
North, not satisfied with abolishing Slavery in cer¬ 
tain of its own States; n»t satisfied with procuring 
the passage of[laws declaring the foreign Slave Trade 
to be piracy (in neither of which was she opposed,, 
or thwarted by the South) is now, and has been for 
years, engaged in efforts to abolish Slavery in the 
| South also, or to harrass and oppress southern slave¬ 
holders as to make this species of properly of littla 
value: the tendency of all which has been to weak- 
i the bonds of union, and to produce dismember-1 
ent of the federal government. 

We will recapitulate a few facts in proof of the 
insults and aggressions referred to. A resolution has j 
been introduced at the present session of Congress 
to allow every person in the district of Columbia- 
black and white—bond and free—to vote in elec¬ 
tions; and another giving to Congress the right to 
legislate upon the subject of Slavery in the District. 
Efforts are also making to procure the passage oil 
laws by Congress excluding slaves from the newly 
acquired territory—in violation ol the Constitution, 
and the Missouri compromise. But lilts IS not all, 
the Legislature of New York has recently adopted 


resolutions refusing the surrender of fugi 

their owners. Bat hear Mr. Charles Brown, Liem- 
atic member from Philadelphia, in this connec- 
n ; he is a northern man, and his testimony must 
be received. In a recent speech in the House, he 

Oanstjtu-1 


Why, we have, in my estimation, violated 
ion of the United States; or, if we have not 
itrict letter, we have violated every principle m u.,m 
eeling, and of the spirit of thaUnstrument, in passing la) 
hat interfere with the right ot the southern people to i 
:laim their fugitive slaves when they come into the Nort 
:rn States. The Constitution says that they shall he givi 
jp, and I hold it here lo be the dnly of every Northe 
Itate, through all its functionaries of government, to ext. . 
rise all Us powers to deliver up every fugitive slave that 
should be found harboured within its borders; it is the 
word of the Constitution. Is :-’•*- ‘ifi-’ T ~ “ 






r the purpose of robbing the people ol 
rhich the law and the Constitution guar- 

te Con- 


Thus, according to this northern witness 
itution has been violated by the North, and the 
South robbed, wronged and insulted. He next 
speaks of incendiary publications scattered by north¬ 
ern fanatics through Southern States, and of the ef¬ 
forts made lo abduct slaves from their owners—all 
of which has been borne by the South. And next 
of the liberal and conciliatory spirit manifested by 
the 9lave States of the South as follows 


When 


e (on 


ii- I'm- 


their brethren in the North, 
preserve me>....... institutions, we think that a set 

of propriety should have prompted Mr. Roberts 
and his sect, to remain within the lim.ts of tbetr own 
Conference, where his sentiments on the subject of | 
Slavery are more congenial to the people; and not 
persist in disseminating them here, where they are 
not appreciated, and where Ins labours do not meet 
with the respect he desires. 

We advise Mr. Robertson lo retire from among us, 
l as we conceive his the most dangerous kind of Abo¬ 
litionism ; because, in connection with religion, be 
can insidiously pour the banelul doctrines into the 
very fountain springs of society, and fan the wildest 
hopes of the slave population. His intentions mav 


The Courier 4- Enquirer shows, beyond a doubt, 

.he meanings and application of this clause, and 
proves that the States themselves, if they desire to 
' y the behests of the Constitution, must enact 
3 making it the duly of State officers to arrest, 
of the State Courts to deliver up the fugitive 
res. And, adds that enlightened print, so obvi-| only aah 
is this duty that Mr. Webster, who is certainly Californ 
not an advocate for Slavery, and whose authority 
upon a question of Constitutional law, admits of no 
question—has always held lhat the duty of the 
Slates in this regard, is as imperative as if it had 
been distinctly, and in words, defined in the Con¬ 
stitution. The Courier contends not only that the 
proceedings of the Senate are at variance with the 
| spirit and requirement of our national character, but 
that they are unsanctioned by the great body of the 
people of the Empire State. We deny, says this 
paper, lhal any respectable portion of the people of 
.this State, either desire or will approve of ihe pas¬ 
sage of any law, conflicting, as this assuredly does. 

(with the Constitutional rights of the South. We 
freely admit that the people of this State are 
led to Slavery, and to its extension beyond 
...jits proscribed to it by the Constitution; .... 
within these limits they hold it to be sacred, and not 
hundred of them will hesitate to denounce 
__ jrs to the Union the man who seeks to vio¬ 
late the vested rights of the South in their slave | 
property as guaranteed by the Constitution itself. 

Passing from the proposed enactment *“ sl 
very question at large, and adverting to t 
opposition to the South evinced hy fanatics and po- 
litical demagogues, the journal from which we have | 
quoted, terminates with the following just, patri- 


tory, all ot whicli belonged 
ly have been doubted, but 1 
ten we took the gift from her. What d 
,.u . „ ...1 all her slnves, she said take it. Yon m 

prohibit Slavery there. Instead of encroaching upon 1 
Virginia, a Southern State, made us the. donation of tl 


I the belief., that *h*l«™|’. on . d sarong of dts^-IP^. ^ ^ bul „ 19 |abour9 will „ aV e the worst 


and seasonable reflections: 
e entreat, therefore, of the bonest a ” d ^' t triot aad n 
IdmanS^Themtg^moM^'ep’latureandaTwaahingt 
1 unite in refusing to listen to the voice of the fanat 
1 from whence they may ; and by so d 
ole qnestion of Slavery extension and t 
tea, to the wisdom of those who have be 
ver, in the well grounded conviction by the nrnji 
people, that they- 1 “- J ' * 


crusade against th 


_ Jsting between 

be discontinued. Let even small 
portions of the slave States unite in this, and the 
dictatorial tone of the North will be lowered; and her 
infamous demands soon cease to exist. The North 
:annot do without the trade of the producing slave 
states’; whilst they can very easily dispense with the 
rade of the North. Until the Charleston Rail Road 
.s complete let all the merchants of Tennessee, Ala- 
mma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and 
Texas receive their merchandise through the porta 
New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola. To these 
rts are sent the most of their products, and we 
t no reason why they should not receive their 
equivalents through the samechannels—indeed, they 
are the natural and obvious channels for this trade. 
Let the great staple, Cotton, be shiped direct to Eu- 
pe, and let return cargoes of merchandise be import¬ 
ed direct from the same points to these ports. Let 
oor merchants look to these southern ports, instead 
of New York and Philadelphia for their supplies. 

But we may here be met with the objection that 
many, perhaps the most of our merchants are in¬ 
debted to northern importers, and hence, to some 
extent, in their power; that they must continue 
perii r aps U rutm S 5n answeMo th'isfwe will suppose a 
We have all seen more or less of our Leg¬ 
passing stay laws, and property valuation 
lending the time of payment with the view 

.ing the debtor class in times of pecuniary 

pressure and embarrassment. Suppose, as a means 
of accomplishing a still higher object—that of the 
preservation of the Union—they were to enact law3 
extending the period of payment upon all debts 
ing by our merchants to theNorth, until such time 
by the change of commercial intercourse proposed 
r merchants could be able to meet them. Could 
New York, for example—to whose merchants and 
nporters at least three-fourths of this inhebtedness 
due—complain of such a course 1 We have seen 
tat her legislature has adopted resolutions refusing 
1 surrender onr fugitive slaves; nnd thereby not only 
iolated the Constitution, but robbed us ofa portion 
of our property, upon the labour and value of which 
we relv as a means of paying our indebtedness to her. 
The act ol the New York Legislature politically af¬ 
fects more than twenty millions of human beings, as 
it violates the compact binding them together as a 
great nation; at the same time it affects the pecu¬ 
niary interests of every inhabitant ol 1 he slave orates. 
The acts of our legislatures would only pecuniarily 
affect less than a million, and these only tempora¬ 
rily. To adopting the resolutions referred to, New 
York has afforded the example of her great name, 
immense population and vast influence to other 
Northern and Eastern States to do likewise—an ex- 
itnple which they will not be slow to follow. She 
nanifests a determination to outrage, oppress and 
rush us, to deprive us or our property, or depreciate 
.ts value, aud still insists upon the payment of her 
bond—the rendition of “the pound of flesh”—still 
insists that we continue to feed and fatten her with 
our trade, and lick the hand that smites us! Again 
we ask, could New York —dare New York, under 
tall the circumstances of aggravated wrong, insult 
and oppression, complain of the course suggested ? 


From the S. C. Telegraph. 

DUTY OF THE FREE STATES, 

It is passing strange that while some Southern presses 
rofesstheir inability to disaoverthe grievances and wrongs 
A which the South io jnstlycomplains, that they should be 
clearly pointed out in Northern prints. Major Noahs ad¬ 
mirable article which we published some tune since, ex- 
1 one phase of the matter—the subjoined article from 
iladelphia Bulletin as strongly exemplifies another.- 
1 few isolated individuals at the North should -feel 


;s, for 


t converse of the f 


South, so . . 

We have received the following communication 
on the subject of fugitive slaves: 

Messrs. Editors : I have just finished the perusal 
of your editorial in this afternoon’s Bulletin; and to 
say that I am surprised at the doctrines you advance, 
would but faintly express my feelings on the subject. 
Unless I wholly misunderstand the meaning of lan¬ 
guage, you are certainly entirely at fault in your in¬ 
terpretation of the Constitution. I do not propose 
to discuss the. moral question of Slavery in the ab¬ 
stract, nor its political bearing—nor yet its bearing 
on the interests and industry of the country; but I 
should like you to reexamine the clause in the Con¬ 
stitution to which you refer, and I feel confident you 
will reverse your opinion. You put what you call 
the gist of the article entirely in the wrong place. 
I should quote it and italicise it as follows: 


eholder go there; but if it w 
.other thing ; we would not a; 
. But when we got Louis 


rat then ? TheSoutl 


—,ae Texas; and I was for Texas. ... .... 

first speech for Texas in the State of Pennsylvania. I 
did sill could to waken up enthusiasm, for I love the Lone . 
~ ar; and I take occasion to say that there is not in the re- 
rd of history, our own included, anything thut exhibits 
e idea of so noble, so patriotic, so great a revolution, and 1 
complete. They were true American scions, and they 
served to belong to the American family. But wha> 
en t Texas was all slave territory, but did we say as we 
y now of California and New Mexico 1 We do nor ask 
change her institutions f All we want is to havejthem 
intinue as they now are. Did we not take from the South 
„je half of Texas'! Did the South encroach on us thenf 
, . , . 1 Why, it looks very much to me as if we had been en- 

the virulent ■ croaching upon the South, and not the South upon us. X. 

appeal to me House and the country if this is not true. 
And now, after having taken one-half ot Louisiana and 
Texas, having grown more bold, we propose to take all of 
j California ana New Mexico. 

Much has been said about Southern Nullification, 
|South Caroliniaand Virginia “ abstractions,” and 
northern clap-trap of a kindred character; nay, ma¬ 
ny lears have been expressed oi apprehension thnt 
the South will dissolve the Union. We trust we 
have exhibited ample proof not only that this af¬ 
fected apprehension is utterly groundless, but that 
the Norlh has long since been preparing the way, 
and is even,now upon the poinl of consummating' 


:o settle wisely 


any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
rvice or labour, bul shall be delivered up on claim of the 
rty to whom such service or labour was due /” 

Now how any sane man can read this article in 
connexion with the history of the formation and adop- 
" aur constitution, and can arrive at the conclu- 
which you seem to have come to-day, I am 

__js to conceive. Deliver up, don’t mean to 

evade by every possible means in our power. Indeed, 

I your article seems to have been written without 
your usual reflection, and bears throughout, the 
marks of a hasty conclusion, without due delibeia- 

1 The Constitution never intended to make the free 
| States the rendezvous of runaway slaves—and yet 
if your reading be correct, that would be the inevi¬ 
table result. It surely never was dreamed that on an 
international question of this sort there was to be a 
lerpetual war between the federal officers within a 
Stateand the State herself 
ft cannot be possible that the South would ever 
’or one moment have seriously entertained the ques- 
ion of forming a national Union, if they had sup¬ 
posed the compact was to be the frail, unmeaning 
thing that your interpretation would make the Con¬ 
stitution. The whole history of the transaction 
shows conclusively what they thought, and what 
they supposed the North thought -and the practice 
of the North for nearly half a century after the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution, shows what we really did 
think was the true interpretation of that instrument. 
It was not until after the intermeddling of Engltsh 
sympathizers—not until Garrison and his coadjutors 
I brought this question into the political arena-mak- 
— against the Constitution it«elf— declaring 
umi ns itue interpretation was what constituted its 
wrong, that such ideas as you have advanced to-day 
1 were entertained anywhere throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the Union. You ought to have 
a care how you thus encourage these dangerous as¬ 
saults upon this almost sacred instrument, which was 
1 the pride of the father of his country, almost as much 
so as the most splendid of his victories; indeed, it 
was not until he had by his untiring perseverance, 
united with his firmness and moderation, achieved 
this great civic triumph, that he thought our liberties 
were properly secured. But he and his compeers 
thought they were labouring for the whole and not 
for a section, and they considered the result of their 
labours a sort of extradition treaty between sovereign 
communities, which was to be kept in good faith, and 
not to be frittered away^by the merest quibbles that 
could be invented. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD- 


JHisceUatts. 


T. BABrasTOM MACAULAY. 


On Wednesday, the 21st March last. Mr. T. B. Macaulay 
was installed as Lord Rector, in presence of the principal 
professors, students, and a brilliant throne or ladies. Mr. 

Macaslay, alter thanking those who had ele-*- **’ ’ 


rse, when I 

_part in the 

cenwvi.j mi imo u,j ..re such as I find it difficult to 
utter in words. 1 do not think it strange that when 
that great master of eloquence, Edmund Burke, 


say that the feelings with which l bear a 
ceremony of this day ar- “ T ft "' 1 { * 


stood where I now stand, he faltered and remained 
mute. Doubtless the multitude of thoughts which 
rushed into his mind was such as even he could not 
easily arrange or express. In truth, there are lew- 
spectacles more striking or affecting than that which 
a great historical place of education presents “ 
solemn public day. 

There is something strangely interesting u 
contrast between the venerable antiquity of the body 
and the fresh and ardent youth of the great majority 
of the members. Recollections and hopes crowd 
upon us together. The past and the future are at 
once brought close to us. Our thoughts wander 
back to the time when the foundations of this a~ 
cient building were laid, and forward to the tit 
when those whom it is our office to guide and 
teach, will be the guides and teachers of our posteri¬ 
ty. On tile present occasion, we may, with peculiar 
propriety, give such thoughts their course. For it 
has chanced that my magistracy has fallen in a great 
secular epoch. This is the four hundredth year of 
the existence of vour university. (Cheers.) At such 1 
jubilees as these—jubilees of which no individual 
sees more than one—it is natural, it is good, that a 
society like this—a society which survives all the 
transitory parts of which it is composed—a society | 
which has a corporate existence and a perpetual suc¬ 
cession, should review its annals, should retrace the 
stages of its growth, from infancy to maturity, and 
should try to find in the experience of generations 
which have passed away, lessons which may be pro¬ 
fitable to generations yet unborn. The retrospect is 
full of interest and instruction. 

Perhaps it may be doubted whether, since the 
Christian era, there has been any point of time more 
important to the highest interests of mankind than 
that at which the existence of your university com¬ 
menced. It was the moment of a great destruction, 
and of a great creation. Your society was instituted 
just before the empire of the East perished—that 
strange empire, which, dragging on a languid life 
through the great age of darkness, connected together 
great ages of light—that empire which, ad¬ 
dling to our stores of knowledge, and produ¬ 
cing not one man great in letters, in science, or in 
art, yet preserved, in the midst of barbarism, those 
master pieces ol Attic genius which the highest 
minds still contemplate, and long will contemplate, 
with admiring despair; and, at that very time, while 
the fanatical Moslem were plundering the churches 
and palaces of Constantinople, breaking in pieces] 
Grecian sculpture, and giving to the flames piles of] 
Grecian eloquence, a few humble German artizans, ■ 
who little knew that they were calling into existence | 
a power far mightier than that oi the victorious Sul¬ 
tan, were busied in cutting and setting the first types. 
The University came into existence just in time to 
see the last trace of the Roman empire disappear, 
and to see the earliest printed book. 

At this conjuncture—a conjuncture of unrivalled 
interest in the history of letters—a man never to be 
mentioned without reverence by every lover of letters, 
held the highest place in Europe. Our just attach¬ 
ment to that Protestant faith to which our country 
owes so much, must not prevent us from paying the 
tribute which, on this occasion and in this place, 
justice and gratitude demand, to the founder of the 
University of Glasgow, the greatest of the revivers 
of learning, Pope Nicholas the Fifth. He had sprung 
from the common people; but his abilities and his 
erudition had early attracted the notice of the great. 
He had studied much and travelled far. He had 
visited Great Britain, which, in wealth and refine- 
-.-- Tuscany svhat the back 


vanguard of that movement. Every one of the chief 
reformers—I do not at this moment remember a sin- 
' i—was a Humanist. Every eminent 
the north of Europe was. according tc 
the measure of his uprightness and courage, a reform¬ 
er. In truth, minds daily nourished with the best 
literature of Greece and Rome necessarily grew too 
strong to be trammelled by the cobwebs of the scho-1 
lastic divinity; and the influence of such minds was 
now rapidly felt by the whole community; for the 
invention of printing had brought books within the 
reach even of yeoman and of artizans. 

From the Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, there¬ 
fore, the public mind was everywhere in a ferment, 
and nowhere was the ferment greater than in Scot¬ 
land. It was in the midst of martyrdoms and pro¬ 
scriptions, in the midst of a war between power and 
truth, that the first century of the existence of your] 

University closed. Pass another hundred- J 

we are in the midst of another revolution. - 

between Popery and Protestantism had, in this island, 
been terminated by the victory of Protestantism. But 
from that war another war had sprung—the war 
between Prelacy and Puritanism. The hostile reli¬ 
gious sects were allied, intermingled, confounded 
with hostile political parties. The monarchical ele¬ 
ment of the constitution was an object of almost 
elusive devotion to the prelatist. The popular i 
of the constitution was especially dear to 
m. At length an appeal was made to 
1. Puritanism triumphed ; but Puritanism r 
already divided against itself. Independency and 
'republicanism were on one side, presbyterianismand 
limited monarchy on the other. It was in the very 
darkest part of that dark time—it was in the midst 
t battles, sieges, and executions—it was when the 
•hole world was still aghast at the awful spectacle 
' a British king standing before a judgment seat, 
and laying his neck on a block—it was when the 
mangled remains of the Duke of Hamilton had just 
been laid in the tomb of his house—it was when the 
head of the Marquis of Montrose had just been fixed 
on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, that your University 
completed her second century ! 

A hundred years more, and we have at length 
reached ihe beginning of a happier period. Our ci- 


ding nothing to 


dements to America now are to Britain. He had 
lived with the merchant princes of Florence, those 
men who first ennobled trade by making trade the 
ally of philosophy, of eloquence, and of taste. It 
was he who, under the protection of the munificent 
and discerning Cosmo, arrayed the first public library 
that modern Europe possessed. From privacy your 


founder rose to a throne; hut on the throne he never 
forgot the studies which had been his delight in pri¬ 
vacy. He was the eentte of an illustrious group com¬ 
posed partly of the last great scholars of Greece, and 
partly of the first great scholars of Italy, Theodore 


:a and George of Trebizond, Bassarin and Tilelfo, 
Marsilia Ficino and Poggio Bracciolins. By him 
was founded the Vatican library, then and long after 
the most precious and the most extensive collect! 
of books in the world. By him were carefully pi 
served the most valuable intellectual treasures whi 
had been snatched from the wreck of the Byzantine 
empire. His agents were to be found everywhere— 


n the bazaars of the farthest East, in the monaste¬ 
ries of the farthest West—purchasing or copying 
worm-eaten parchments, on which were traced 
words worthy oi immortality. Under his patronage 
were prepared accurate Latin versions of many — 
cious remains of Greek poets and philosophers, 
no department of literature owes so much to 
as history. By him were introduced to the know¬ 
ledge of Western Europe, two great and unrivalled 
models of historical composition, the work of He¬ 
rodotus and the work of Thucydides. By him, too, 


- ancestors were first made acquainted with the 
graceful and lucid simplicity of Xenophon and with 
the manly good sense of Polybius. 

It was while he was occupied with cares like these 
that his attention was called to the intellectual 
wants of this region—a region now swarming with 
population, rich with culture, and resounding with 
the clang of machinery—a region which now sends 
forth fleets laden with its admirable fabrics to ' 
oi which, in liis days, no geographer had 

heard—then a wild, a poor, a half-barbarous _, 

lying in the utmost verge of the known world. He 
gave his sanction to the plan of establishing 
versity at Glasgow, and bestowed on the new 
of learning all the privileges which belonged 
University of Bologna. I can conceive that a pity¬ 
ing smile passed over his face as he named Bologna 
and Glasgow together. At Bologna he had long 
studied. No spot in the world has been more favour¬ 
ed by nature or by art. The surrounding country 
was a fruitful and sunny country, a country of corn¬ 
fields and vineyards. In the city the house of Bon- 
tivoglis bore rule—a house which vied with the 
Medici in taste and magnificence—which has left to 
posterity noble palaces and temples, and which gave 
a splendid patronage to arts and sciences. 

Glasgow he knew to be a poor, a small, a rude 
town, and, as he would have thought, not likely 
ever to be otherwise ; for the soil, compared with the 
rich country at the foot of the Appennines, was bar¬ 
ren, and the climate was such that au Italian shud¬ 
dered at the thought of it. But it is not on the fei 
tility of the soil—it is not on the mildness of the at¬ 
mosphere that the prosperity of nations chiefly de¬ 
pends. (Cheers.) Slavery and superstition c— 
make Camponia a land of beggars, and can chat 
the plain oi Enna into a desert. Nor is it beyond the 
power of human intelligence and energy, developed 
by civil and spiritual freedom, to turn sterile rocks 
and pestilential marshes into cities and gardens.— 
Enlightened as your founder was, he little knew that 
he was himself a chief agent in a .great revolution- 
physical and moral, political and religious—in a rev 
Iulton destined to make the last first and the first 
last—in a revolution destined to invert the relative 
positions of Glasgow and Bologna. We 

t— mplc - - r -• 


think, better employ a few minutes than in review- 
>ug the stages of this great change in human affairs. 


better than pass rapidly from century’to century.— 
kook at the world, then, a hundred years after the 
seal of Nicholas had been affixed to the instrument 
which called your college into existence. We find 
Europe—we find Scotland especially, in the agonies 
of that great revolution which we^emphatically call 
the Reformation. 

P at . tona ff e which Nicholas, and men 
like Nicholas, had given to learning, and ol which 
the establishment of this seat ofleaming is not the 
l® a ?t tetnarkable instance, had produced an effect 
which they had never contemplated. Ignorance was 
the talisman on which their power depended, and 
that talisman they had themselves broken. Thev 
had called in knowledge as a handmaid to decorate 
superstition, and their error produced its natural ef- 
fect. I need not tell you what a part the votaries 
of classical learning, and especially of Greek learning, 
the Humanists, as they were then called, bore 


great movement against spiritual tyranny. In a 
Scotch University, [need hardly mention the names 
of Knox, of Buchanan, ol Melville, of Maitland, of 


vil and religious liberties had, indeed, been bought 
with a fearful price. But they had been bought. 
The price had been paid. The last battle had been 
fought on British ground. The last black scaffold 
id been set up on Tower Hill. The evil days were 
er. A bright and tranquil century—a century of 
religious toleration, of domestic peace, of temperate 
freedom, of equal justice—was beginning. That cen- 
tury is now closing. When we compare it with 
any equally long period in the history of any other 
great society, we shall find abundant cause r '”' 1 
.thankfulness to the Giver at all good ; nor is fh 
anyplace in the whole kingdom better fitted to ext 
' feeling that the place where we are now asse 
. For in the whole kingdom we shall find . 
_..-ict in which the progress of trade, of manufac¬ 
tures, of wealth, and of the arts of life, has been 
more rapid than in Clydesdale. Your university has 
partaken largely of the prosperity of this city and of 
the surrounding region. 

The security, the tranquility, the liberty, which 
.have been propitious to the industry of the merchant 
and of the manufacturer, have been also propitious 
to the industry of the scholar. To the last century 
belong most of the names of which you justly boast. 

- would fail me if I attempted to do justice 
_ _.mory of all the illustrious men, who, dur¬ 
ing that period, taught or learned wisdom, within 
these ancient walls—geometricians, anatomists, ju¬ 
rists, philologists, metaphysicians, poets—Simpson 
and Hunter. Miller and Young, Ried and Stewart; 
Campbell—(cheers) whose coffin was lately borne 
to a grave in that renowned transept which containr 
the dust of Chaucer, of Spencer, and of Dryden, 

| Black, whose discoveries form an era in the history 
[of chemical science ; Adam Smith, the greatest of 
all the masters of political science; James-Watt, f 
who perhaps did more than any single man has done 




_ the New Atlantis of Bacon 

accomplish the glorious prophecy. 

We now speak the language of humility when 
re say that the University of Glasgow need not fear 
comparison with the University of Bologna. Ano- 
her secular period is uoiv about to commence. 

| There is no lack of alarmists, who will tell you th 
to commence under evil auspices. But 
_ J n must expect no such gloomy prognos¬ 
tications. I am too much used to them to be scared 
by them. Ever since I began to make observations 
on the state of my country. I have been seeing at 
thing but growth, and I have been hearing of n< 
thing but decay. The more I contemplate our ni 
ble institutions, the more convinced I am that they 
>und at heart, that they have nothing of age 
is dignity, aid that their strength is still the| 
gth of youth. The hurricane which has re¬ 
cently overthrown so much that was great and that 
[seemed durable, has only proved their solidity. 
They still stand, august and immoveable, while dy¬ 
nasties and churches are lying in heaps of rum all 
around us. I see no reason to doubt that, by the 
blessing of God on a wise and temperate policy, on 


policy of which the principle is to preserve wl 
is good by reforming in lime what is evil, our ci 
institutions may be preserved unimpaired to a I 
posterity, and that under the shade of our civil in 
tutions, our academical institutions may long c 
nue to flourish. 

I trust, therefore, that when a hundred years m 
have run out, this ancient college will still continue 
deserve well of our country and of mankind. I 
..jst that the installation of 1949 will be attended 
by a still greater assembly of students than I have 
the happiness now to see before me. That —■ 
semblage indeed may not meet in the place wl 
we have met. These venerable halls may have 
[disappeared. My successor may speak to your suc- 

-rs in a more stately edifice, in an edifice which, 

among the magnificent buildings of the future 
Glasgow, will still be admired as a fine specimen 
of the'architecture which flourished in the days of 


tbe good Queen Victoria. (Cheers.) But though 
the site and ihe walls may be new, the spirit of the 




e, be still the same. My si 


le fifth 


will, I hope, be able to boast ihat 
ry ol the University has been more glorious 
the fourth. He will be able to vindicate t 
boast by citing a long list of eminent men, g 1 
-rs of experimental science, of ancient learn 
ir native eloquence, ornaments of the sent 
the pulpit, and the bar. 

He will, I hope, rnemioD with high honour si 
of my young friends who now hear me; and be v 
I also hope, be able to add that their talents 
learning were not wasted on selfish or ignoble 
Ijects, but were employed to promote the physical 
and moral good of their species, to extend the empire 
of man over the material world, to delend the cause 
of civil and religious liberty against tyrants and bi¬ 
gots, and to defend the cause of virtue and order 
against the enemies of all divine and human laws. 
(Cheers.) I have now given utterance to a part, 
and a part only of the recollections and anticipations 
of which on this solemn occasion my mind is full. 
I again thank you for the honour which you have 
bestowed on me ; and I assure you that while I live 
1 shall never cease to take a deep interest in the wel¬ 
fare and lame of the body with which, by your kind- 
I have this day become connected. 


writer, whom we believe to be a Boston ex-editor, 
mtributing to the Boston Courier, a series of papers, 
sh he modestly entitles * Croakings,’, but to which 
irtheless it is very pleasant to listen. We copy a 
ion of one of the latest, in which the writer discourses 
I of liis easily reading, and of one of. theTavourite authors | 




There’s a feeling within us, that loves >o 


To the plea! 




In my last number, I mentioned the Works of 
John Flavel as one of the books in our library. For | 
the benefit of those who have never heard of the 
Rev. Mr. John) Flavel, nor read his “Works,” it 
may be pardonable to say that he was a Nonconfor¬ 
mist Minister, who suffered some persecution in the 
gn of Charles the Second. Most of the articles 
his huge folio were written while he was living 
Dartmouth in the county of Devon. One consider¬ 


able portion is entitled “ The Fountain of Life 
ed,” in forty two sermons; another department 
A Treatise of the Soul of Man”—one page of 
which, “A Synopsis, or View of the Soul, in the 
[State of Composition, in six Particulars in this first 
table of Life," puzzled me a little, and perhaps may 
have done as much for some persons of more exten¬ 
sive and mature understanding. I recollect nothing 
lof these portions except the_ titles; but there ate 


.... other things in the “Works” that - ... 

adapted to the simple comprehension of a boy of 
I my age. One of these was “Husbandry Spiritual¬ 
ized, or the Heavenly use of Earthly Things.” To 
!.ki. waB prefixed an engraved page, filled with fig- 
representing almost every implement of hus- 


jof the page was a pair of wings, and from the point 
where the wings united was suspended, by a chain, 
a stone in the shape of a heart. On each feather in 
the wings was one or two of the following lines, 


A gracious heart 

Of soaring up on high, 
Upon the wings 
Ol earthly things, 
That under feet do lie. 


No bird, that flies 
Beneath the skies 
But by this holy craft 
Will lend a feather 
To help it thither, 

And give the heart an al 


Would be very glad to use up Ifosea- 
Of all the harpoons which were launched at the 
Mexican warHosea’s was thrown with a truer a 
deadly execution, and the mens 
|once ashore he then cut with the sharpest knife, be 
delicately severe that one was not pre; 
pared to find bis rough down-East “ couteau 


with so fine an edge. 


Show 


This was what Mr. Lowell needed; some inter¬ 
preter between him and the people, or, more pro- 


When Faith mounts up and sing 

Can draw it thence, 

Pinion and clips its. wings. 
Birds, beasts, and trees 
Teach mysteries; 

If sinners be not blocks, 

They’ll quickly mend. 

When God doth send 
Teachers in droves aad flocks. 


Each chapter of this treatise had a motto in 
rhyme; then followed what was called pleasant ob- 
—rvations pertinent applications, and serious redee¬ 
ms, and each chapter commenced with a Poem. | 
Some of these poems, I think, must have taxed the j 
good man’s ingenuity in the composition. The I 
following is more curious than poetical:— 

Religion, When advanced in power, 

Will make you Husband every hour ; 

’Tj'will make Men strive With all their might, 

And therein Find a sweet delight. 

If there were Nought besides that pay 


perly, some Master of Ceremonies who should fitly 
present him to this inaccessible, hard-faced, many- 
sided sovereign, who has, however, beneath bis un¬ 
compromising exterior, something which will un¬ 
derstand and^value his new acquaintance. 

Such was Hosea ; with a bow and pull of the lore- 
lock he brought before the people the writer ol some 
very elegant verses and some very pithy prose. 

Make the sovereign laugh and he is yours, art 
ore his ha-ha at Hosea’s shambltngs had 
away, he inquired “ What has your protege done 
before, for, Hosea, you are the production of no im¬ 
mature brain,” whereupon Hosea handed lorth . , rrn 

volumes of poems and a beautiful little ti laminated c Haired of Russia. -A Cow ’ 

volume, decorated by no unworthy-hands, but by | a 9 ^^ ip spra „„ a l ea k out at sea. just ••«»!»J 


Should 




For there’s No such reward from Man. 

Shall others Work, and not regard 
Their strength To get a small reward, 

Whilst we Turn slugs, and loiter thus i 
0 that Their zeal might quicken us I 

Why are our ' Hands and feet so slow. 

When we Unto our business go 1 
How can we Then Christ’s pay expect, 

And yet the Christian’s work reject 1 
If this, then Also that embrace 
Them both ; If not, we both disgrace. 

Some,'if They could these two divide, 

’Twould Please them well with Christ t 
But, if they May not, then it were 
As good Cease pleading, they’d not hern 
Rouse np. From sloth, my soul, betake 
Thee to thy Work, no cavils make; 

0 strive, And try I Saints say, that even 
The pamthey Take hath much of heaven ; 

But yet Their best Wine’s kept till last. 

Their rest and Ease come all so fast. 

Another part of the “'Works,” and that which 
as the most attractive, was “ Navigation Spirit- 
ualized.or a New Compass for Seamen,” consisting i 
like the last mentioned, of “ pleasant Observations, 
profitable Applications, and serious Reflections,’ 
and each chapter concluded with a spiritual poem 
Fronting the first page, was a large iolded sheet, 


which was engraved 
ted with emblematic ct 
compass was a rhymed 


__ Compass, decora- 

On each point of the 
o, of two lines, which 
___ its appropriate chapter] 
an Epistle Dedicatory, 


rved also _ _ 

following. There . 

seamen sailing heavenward. To one of the chapters, 
I remember the 


ra by ar 


! silly fish 


thy gill; 

And, I believe, the following is the spiritnal poem, 
|witn which the same chapter concluded' 

There’s skill in fishing, that the Devi! It 
For, When for souls Satan a fishing got 
He angles, cunningly, he knows he mus 
Exactly fit the bait unto the lust. 


He guesses what is his delight, what thine; 
And so, accordingly, prepares the bait. 

Whilst he himself lies closely hid, to Wait 
When thou wilt nibble at it. Dost incline 
To drunken meetings ? then he baits with win 
Is this the way ? If unto this he’ll 
He’ll shortly pledge a cup of wrath 
To pride or lust is thy vile nature b 
An object suitable he will pres 
O think on this, when you ca 
Say, thus for my poor Soul dc 
O play not with temptations ; 

The sugared , - - ;J ~- ■ 


hell’. 


st in the hook; 


hitch thee. 


Thy ct 

It may well he supposed that a child who could 
ad with pleasure, and treasure up in his memory, 
such scraps and fragments, must b efond of reading-. 
and if any should think the fact of rare or doubtful 
occurrence, let it be remembered that, at that time, 
there were but few books to be had, and those were, 
great part, of a religious character. Perhaps it 
.. as rare, too, that a farmer’s boy should have time, 
if he had the wish, to read such books as that 1 
have been describing. But I found time enough i 
read all the books I could get; and, although it I 
may be accounted a very silly ambition, yet, I con- 1 
*'“* T *'—*•-pride in telling how much I 


fess that I took s 
had read. It was 
Sunday evening, 


gratification to say, 

- ...... I had read, that day, the 

whole book of Genesis, or the hook of Jeremiah, — 
me other portion of the J^jbie as of great extent- 
boast that I would often make, without violating 
...e sacredness of truth. There was a strange sor 
of fascination about the hooks of old John Flavel, 
for, with all his metaphysics and quaintness, there 
was a facility and aptness of illustration, by meta¬ 
phors derived from sensible objects, that is rather 
entertaining. One thing, however, annoyed me be¬ 
yond endurance, or, at least, beyond the elasticity of 
my patience; and that was, the frequent recurrence 
of quotations in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan¬ 
guages. These quotations were not merely annoy¬ 
ances —they were grievous afflictions. I have cried 
with agony when stopped in an interesting passage 
by a sentence or phrase in Latin, and had no learned 
friend to appeal to for explanation or instruction. I 
ace foolish enough, when about twelve years 
commit to memory the Latin translation oi 
Cato’s Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul, 

! from the 638th number of the Spectator, and ‘— 
peat it, often, in the presence ot those who wt 
ignorant of the .language as I was. Perhaps this J 
affectation was as pardonable in a' boy of twelve as 
it is in editors,—who write and print for millions 
that read no language but their vernacular,—to em¬ 
bellish their writings with en passant, prestige , effete 
en route, and a thousand other foreign phrases, for 
which our own plain English furnishes words of as 
easy uoderstanding and far better sound. Why 
should a painter’r or sculptor’s shop be called a stu¬ 
dio or an atelier —or a female vocalist, a cantatrice 
prima donna ? Since the Italian opera has be- 
me fashionable among the Upper- ten-lhousanders, 
me of the newspapers contains paragraphs that are 
hard to be understood by us, unlearned and unfa¬ 
shionable readers of Under-ten-dom, as it they were 
printed in Chinese characters. We meet with dil- 
' nti of all names and characters, so often, that 
_ pass them over without pronouncing them, as 
the boy did the names of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, which “ three devils, (he said) appeared 
so often often that he wished they were burnt in the 
furnace of Nebuchadnezzar, or some otKer. 


As Mr. Lowell’s 


with th 


S paper to 


Standard \ 
skly article, the transfer of the follow 
Wins from those of The People canuo 
st. It is written, we understand, by Mi 
d the Irish refugees, and an editor o 


Devin Reilly, or 

'he People, who, naving ueen in tnts country but a tew 
ontbs, has fallen into the very natural error of supposing 
at Mr. Lowell’s fame enmmenoed with the publication 
’ the “ Biglow Papers.” The respectable people of Mass, 
ho take in the Boston Daily Advertiser and the Boston 
tlas, would tell him that Mr. Lowell’s fame, by that step, 
18 become infamyi 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

Do the readers of “ The People” know the young 
poet, so emphatically the friend of the people, James 


a queer laugh at 




, „ , side of their moat 

looked over the tops of their spectacles tos 
the audacious Hosea might be. He was ambigu 
ous for a time, when lo! they four 
midst, but not until he had sown cc 
ranks, and 


ing, rowing, eatinK ,°F 1 , S J' m Hc'iffond of nmusi 
know a single prize-fighi®- *™ gelf #t the Opel 

keyhugle 8 ’' 

dictions, either indinner, and expensive 
ous, but does not S‘ ve g k w or car e about.— 

any - be make, i 

I a %TJrJXaZks hiSSS" and is very timid 

rushing into a quarrel -ol 

iallv He is a iavourite with the ladies, 

lot put too much starch in hts pobUM* o'too 

he only believes half himself, but has a I 

S-TAatf 

tlem an. —London Punch. 


only which should sanctiry it, and entitled 
Lowell’s Conversations.” To us this volume con- 
tins more poetry than either of the others. 1 
ersations on the old Poets,” by one who most fitly 
end and understood them, abounds in choice orna¬ 
ments fused in the crucible of his own glowing in¬ 
tellect. The easy conversational style of this book, 
gives him opportunity to throw in here and there 
criticisms on ihe times we live in. The “ Pure bax- 
on” in which it is written, the utter rejection of 
words that do not clinch, make it for that reason, 
no otner, well worth reading; but above all, l 
thoughts of exceeding beauty, the reasoning* oi 
mind so healthful and strong, the occasional dips 
Ito the old Poets, (the goiden chain otrwhich ■ 
pearls are hung) all these things render 


t the “ world 


s enough 


to the intellect 


one of lilt 

must jHidcu.s —- ——_ It should 

be published by the Harpers among the “ Books 
which are books,” with the illuminated cover rare- 
fully covered with a brown defeoi 
lection for the cover for a reason 
wotteth not of.” ... 

His poetry we shall not attempt to criticise ; let it 
..ad its own way. It is his oum, and 
that is Valuable in it to commend it t 
heart. We, perhaps, admire it toom 
lit justly, or more correctly defining ou 
” t the heart in sufficient subjection 

weigh nicely its merits and demerits; net th 
needs any such mcrey from us, it has been critic 
approved by those professional dissectors, 

■ the “body of verse” apart to find what 
fibres are made of. We would as soon tear ofl 
limbs of our best friend. Whether Mr. Lowell 
ites the “ Epic” for which America is represented 
impatiently waiting, we cannot yet determine ’ 
but what he has written, shows hit 
thought, his verse is the mere mil- - 
thought is sung, and such poetry finds its own place. 
The most recent work of Mr. Lowell is entitled a 
Fable for Critics,” a witty, spicy, spirited, punning 
immary of criticisms on the popular authors, and 
Iso used as a vehicle in which he sends abroad 
imeof his opinions on whalRob the Grinder calls 
“ variety of subjects”—and to borrow a simile 
from the same invaluable work which gave ns Rob 
Mr. Lowell has Miss Nipper’s horror of “sioopid’ 
people. The grand feature of the” Fable” seem 
i be a disquisition on bores. Now, Mr. Lowell 
merciful man, loves his friends and chickens- 
writes for the down-trodden, and jumps into tl 
i save drowning boys; but when he pounces 
_ poor soul who had the misfortune happen — 
hip of being born without brains, lie seems to ha 
no grain of compassion in him. He bends that steel 
spring intellect of his until the rebound will nearly I 
kill the victim; and what so merciless as the intel-1 
lect ? Mr. Lowell is in danger, notwithstanding his 
philanthropy of cutting and thrusting rather dan¬ 
gerously. 

To say that Mr. Lowell belongs to the “ ultra 
reformers,” is but feebly expressing his sympathy 
and cooperation in all the great movments of pro¬ 
gress and reform. Perhaps from his own energeir 
temperament, he has not sufficient respect for som 
[quiet workersin the great field, for though he laughs 
' those people who have an 

“ Ocean of zeal, hut a drop of capaci 
t he lashes on the waters in zeal; as though yon 
jr at this moment looking down and patting t 
one pale candle should be stigmatized as a stay- 
'tome star—a very useless planet—in fact no star 
ill, because it does not rush off into realms of ut 
darkness and bestow its light there, instead of qui¬ 
etly beaming forth, and sending its radiance intr 
many a dark corner, dark in rite midst of light pet 
haps, but still dark. 

Personally Mr. Lowell is exceedingly handsome, 
his soul was now sent full grown, a tenant at 
rge into the world to pick out its own fleshly 
tabernacle, we doubt it could find one more ap- 
[propiate than the present one. His colouring 
as fine as a portrait of Vandyke. Chestnut ha... 
dark blue eyes, a fine manly, ruddy complexion and 
beard of deep auburn. We remember meeting him 
once ae he was defying a snow-storm iu his dread¬ 
nought coat, he seemed the impersonation of health, 
youth, and strength. It was a most refreshing sight, 
man ostensibly one of the book and pen, looking 
_ very farmer in exuberance of physical health. ' 
promiseda long life of usefulness. 

We have given but leebly the outlines of a 

,_cler destined to be belter known than we can tr. 

it, and, doubtless, many friends of Mr. Lowell will 
. think it one of the penalties of genius to receive 9 
“ faint praisebut if we can cause one person 
ter to know and love a genius so rich, ripe and 
uncommon, so pure and lofty in its aspire'’— — 
manding admiration much, but love mo... „„ 

ject with which this has been written will have 
been accomplished. 


The Model Gentleman. —He never broke a bank. 


He has never been known to dress up as a jockey,. 
or try practical jokes on watermen, or empty flour 
bags on chimney-sweeps. He shuns cross-barred 
trowsers. horticultural scarfs, and can wear a waist- 
without a cable’s length of gold chain around 
His linen is not illustrated, hut scrupulously 
clean. He never does little discounting, nor lends 
his hand to a flying kite. His aversion for 
< * softened to pity. He can look At a lady 


the aid of an eye glass. He allows the performers 
at the theatre so talk louder than himself, and does 
not spring on the stage if there is a row in the opera. 


He abhors a lie as he does the sheriff’s officer. He, 
is not prodigal of oaths, and is equally sparing of 
perfume. He does not borrow liis English from the 
[stable, and never puts his lips through a dreary 


fashionable course of lisping. 

"i is not too proud to walk or to carry an umbrel- 
hen it rains, and never waltzes with spurn after 
[ supper, even in uniform. He never bets beyond his 
id is not fond of playing high at cards.— 
ruined a young man—to say nothing mor 
He bows scrupulously, even to an inferior. 1 
never shrinks from an 10 U, nor is he afraid of a 
bill, nor seized with a sudden shortness of memorv 

iitrht of an old friend mrhneo . J 


at the sight of an old friend whose__ 

young as it used. to be. He has never proved his 


cowardice by fighting a duel, giving satisfaction in 
a more gentlemanly way. He pays for his clothes, 
disdaining to wear his tailor’s in consideration for 
valuable introductions. 

His horses, too, are his own, and not purchased 
ftom his friends by a senes of profitable exchanges, 
jmadly attached to Dilliard-rooms, nor ' 
Cozzens, He locks up his conquests 
-jart, and his love-letters in his desk, rar 
\iy exposing either to his most intimate friends. 

He does not bully his servants, nor ioke with I 
them, nor cut a man because his father was in trade 
He is not obsequious to a lord, nor does he hold on 
to the skirts ot aristocracy, knowing that a man's 
nobility does not depend entirely upon his title, 
however old and unstained if may beJ 

He travels to enjoy himself, and does not attempt 
to crush poor foreigners with English gold or pride. 
He values a thing, not by its price, but by its real 
value, and does not blush to drink beer if he is 
thirsty. He does not think it essential to his repu- 
tation to keep late hours, to pull down sign-boards, 
I^Lf 0l wT’ BDd b( T ege 'oil-keepers during the 
night. He has no such violent love for door-knock- 


liiaudry and every domestic animal. Across the topjlitician was Hosea, and the wise 


Russell Lowell ? They have all, doubtless, heard 
of him, and now and then read in the corner of a 
newspaper a little poem that somehow left a record 
on the mind, and, perchance, sent the blood to the 
cheek in the reading, for the young poet writes from 
his heart, and thus stirs up the hearts of his read¬ 
ers; but comparatively few know the power, the 
depth, and breadth of a mind, which, though not 
yet matured by thirty years has made an impres¬ 
sion where it is known, ond is becoming more wide¬ 
ly known every day. 

But ere we descant on his productions we may in¬ 
troduce into our pages one Hosea Biglow who stands j 
sponsor by far the “largest hall” of Mr. Lowell’s 
reputation. Hosea was one of the many “indivi-|i 

'' 'S # conlesi , wilh Woman D y way of settling a fare. s msss so me nearly horror of his ukKt*' j»T. „ , - 

a fat-seeing po-j He is not afraid of laughing if he is amused evenly "7 10 

en read him,*nd|m public, orjhandiug down aid old lady with a uu> I?™” " h* pul,in * 10 death-?— m 




Fath** Matiixw / 


i ms DiiTiLLtav_F«n, w 

trip to Amrrlc! He mul',?’ 
no Vs'd iron Liverpool by the .hip, New World, n 
L.s nf Asrll. Hr .uccretlcd, n short time since, to ik. 
ICtulle Like distillery, i v ery , "['''^^P'opert,, 




Rom*. Masch 17.—I H»*e to report the death here or 
,bo celebrated Cardinal Me**of«ntl, who deputed th|» 
life yesterday, a««l nearly eighty [he was horn Sept. )9 
1774 1 A native of Bologna, he waa schooled la th. 
,„;„ ,lty of that town, which even at that p.,| od) 

' claim Its time-honoured predicate of •< Bono„(, 
.. ---1— h.on.1.1 low principally by 


then chaplain 
languages. 
mental adaptation, 


sian steamer p: 


■dealer, who preferred 
Siberia to a grave in deep 
I distress, and the steamer 


made signals i 




mnsinablei and, about the time Lord Byron mad? h* 
icqualntance, he could fluently converse in every Eo ro . 

idiom. Since then he became master of til th, 
IHental forms of speech, and as Ihe science or languages 
, comes lo fact, facilitated rather Ilian impeded by ih e 
iccnmulation or varied resources, there was acaicely » 
ipoken jargon from the Hlmmelaya mountains) to the 
Andes, cf which Mci*of»nli htd not mtde the cornpsr,. 
lee anatomy. Personally he won most affable, and gen- 
.rally beloved in Borne.-Correspondent pf the Lunds,, 


ihe Russian ship approached, they set up terrible 

SI. 

he bridal bed of a detested Muscovite. . .- 

rivors were taken lo Anapa, and mar 
,ick« or given to officers as servants. Nearly every 
Austrian or Turkish steamboat that makes, in 
inter months, the voyage from Trebtzond to C 
intinople, has a number of Circas-n.n girls 
board. Dr. Wagner made the passage in an A 
steamer, Willi several dozens of these willing 
s, chieflv’mere children, twelve or thirteen years 
villi interesting countenances and dark wild 
but very pale and thin—with the exception ol 
who were some years older, lar better tlressc 1 
fare fully veiled. To this favoured pair I 
slave-dealer paid particular attention, and trequently 
L ■ fern coffee. Dr. Wagner got into conver- 
i this man, who was richly dressed in furs 
and who, despite his vile prefer’ — 
rile nianqers of a gentleman. The two col 

; were daughters of noblemen, he said, with hne 
ty cheeks, and in better condition than the oil 
consequently worth more money, at Constantine 
For the handsomest he hoped to obtain 30,000 
astres, and for the other 20,000-about A250 
£170.’ The herd of young creatures he spoke of 
h contempt, and should think himself lucky ' 
2,000 piastres for them all round. He lurtli 
informed the doctor that, although the Slave Trade 
was more dangerous and difficult since the Russian 1 
occupatien of tile Circassian coast, it « 
profitable. Formerly, when Greek 


A New York correspondent of Jsrrold’s Neu», ttys, 
u Alison’s Histery” has been published here leaving 
it all the passages which in any way reflect credit 0 n 
the British arms during^the unfortunate American strng. 


Mr. Dickens, too, will not feel complimu.,^ 
ic finds that his " Haunted Man” has just appear- 
[ed from the press, with here and there a sprinkling of 
_ guess,” in order to adapt the gentleman to Ameriean- 


rnwds to the Con¬ 
stantinople market, the most beautiful Ci 
rere nor worth more than 10.000 piasters ; but now 
„ rosy, well-fed, fifteen-year-old slave is hardly lo be J 
had under 40,000 piasters— Blackwood's Magazine. 


from the Dublin Morning Post, or March 20,1827. 

The following anecdote affords a curious picture j 
of the manners of ifre times in which it occurred. 
In the year 1830 a sow devoured the ehild of an ar¬ 
tificer of Falaise, in Normandy, called Janet. The 
[circumstances having come to the knowledge of 
tbeJudge, he condemned the animal to suffer pub¬ 
licly the less talionis. The child bad its face and] 
arm torn ; the sow was mutilated m the sami 
ner, and then hung by the common hangman. Thel 
execution took place m the public square, in the 
presence of the people. The Judge presided on 
horse-back,in the full dress of his office. The father 
of the victim was compelled to be present as a pun- 
[ishment for not having more carefully guarded his 
'child. When the animal was brought out, it was 
habited in a man’s dress, with a cloak, breeches and 
gloves; and a mask on its lace representing a In 
man countenance. The remembrance o( this absut 
farce, was preserved by a Iresco painting; which, 
within the last six years, was still visible in 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Falaise.” 

This is in strict obedience lo the divine la.. _. 
death penalty for homicide, as promulgated to Noah. 
T " any part of that law is now of moral force, it is 
be obeyed and enforced by all peuple and govern¬ 
ments who acknowledge the supremacy of th ' 




lives will I re- 
: hand of every 


I at the hand ol ni . 

’s brother will I require the life of man. 
Whoso,” [a word which in the original 
ted to human beings, but signifies both “ v .. . 
” and “ whatsoever,”] “ sheddeth man’s blood— 
by man shall his [or ilsj blood be shed : for, in the 
image of God made he mao.’’—Genesis, ix. 5, 6. 
partol this law was ever repealed or modified 
! revelations subsequent to the Noachic cove- 
The Mosaic law reiterates and enforces it, 
though making provision for an imperlect protec- 
nan nf <»» 0 f ihe least culpable of those obnoxious 


Who claims the right to suspend, nullify or repeal 
pari of this divine law, while clamouring for the 
merciless execution of another part of it ? 

That law has no reference to the purposes, . uu , ol 
ftnnneih.itf.DB capacity of the creature that aheds 
It. assigns the same punishment 


responsthi.... 
s blood of ..IMP .. 

.- all homicide, whether denominated “murder” 
n rst ® r second^ degree,) “man-slaughter,” 


“accidental homicide,” or any other mode of de¬ 
struction of human Wle.-Day Book. 


ffileaiiftifls from .11 or elan »ttbffcat(ous. 


)ld recently recelt „ 
tdon from California 
n £40,000. 


that Government 
crew of nny 
" John Fr 


in. Thai reward had already been p„t in prl „, 
would be communrcnted without delay to the various’con- 
mJs abroad, and collectors of customs, for publication 


The Statue to Oliver Ckomwell — We i 
that the land on which “Slepc Hall,” 

been purchased for the site of n 


idence, stond, h _ __ 

lue to the Protector, by an eornt,. „.„nu or 
liberty at St. Ives. An influential cr 


is been formed | 
enl is arranged, the committee wili make 
ial to the nation.— Nonconformist. 

O’Connell’s Mansion.—M any who bo 


ideal feeling, v 
ishment, that 
o ^ ltw 8anc 


square, the sanctuary for his dometUrDrivecv 1 ilJY™ 11 

re r red S b I>r i| ,a, h lab0 “ rS ° f h ' 8 coun,r »> * lu »horll| be\T 
S ,. y ,lie . hou « a««R‘ •» Hie Highest bidder, n J ’r i 


property of some pr 


highest bidder, and ifur 
prevent the dragracc-bccotnu the 

edom will be completely diLamM.-^n"^; 


Sr 1 H 

rre executed. The mantnl sufferin.. y ?i* V a ,DW * 
lasing vividly and pnpetnJupj ^ ,h *” 


’Then s*y an 


e it employed in making whiskey, h" 
,e concern el > considerable Ion lo blm, e | r 
of It M a corn mill. His health Is quite,, 


i • u uu»«' ,on * ,lnM brought Ir . . 
ire a or inn line of policy. A zealous anxiety to 
nlrltual nsllMnnce on the various foreign soldier 
In the slitting times nf Bonnpsrte, filled the hoepj. 

-. first led Ihe Rev. Joseph Mexjofsnti 

these institutions, (u the study of mod! 


discovered that, by some po cu .' 




Ticknor, the Boston publisher, has brought out an 
Elegant edition of Tennyson’s poems, of which, I under¬ 
stand, he has sent some copies to the Rifted author in 

England, accompanied with a draft for 150 dollars_ 

Would that nil publishers here would follow this ex¬ 
ample of regard for talent set by Ticknor.” 


tols and Noses.— The students st the German 
sities now look upon it rather as a mark of dis- 
n and good fellowship (freundschnft) to slice off 
each other’s noses. They have made wonderfal esprit 
corps, and lorm quite an integral portion of the com- 
nitv in each of the little towns. They go padded lo 
uel, so that the respective adversaries might as well 
tt a feather lied ; the result of all which never fails to 
thnl the nose and ears come in for all the hnrd knocks, 


being quite a matter of course. « Pistols and 
, sounds something ridiculous, but falls 
e horrid reality. Dr. Kidd, ot Limerick 
(Medical Times.) [Of the duels of the Heidelberg Mu- 
same writer says: “ A surgeon regularly at- 
his needles and ligatures; and an car sewed 
rw nose put up, or an eyelid set to rights, is 


_jr of conrse. Out friends ar 

: as ever next day, and sing eternal youth to 
es and the Rhine.”— JerroU’s News.] 


might br 


The Saxons in Ireland —Under this heading the 
venmnl Journal says : “ Within the last few weeks 
ir dock quays the Saxon language, 
ne aumoroi •• pierce the Ploughman” wrote and 
re it; and those who gave utterance to that kind of 
il dialect were sthletie, healthy, well-fed, honest pea- 
s, on their way to a new settlement on the banks of 
River Plate. Apparenllv they were Engliah, but 
causal Observer would be surprised to learn they 
e Irish. On that part of the county of Wexford, 
which projects slightly opposite the Welsh coast, have 
resided, for 1,000 years, a happy, prosperous, contented 
colony ot Aoglo-Saxons, in the two baronies. Forth and 
Bargy. The district is separated from Ute ■ mere Irish’ by 
an elevation which is dignified as« mountain;sndthis, 
to them impassable boundary, kept them distinct and ex- 
elusive. Originally ihry consisted of some seven families, 
intermarrying among themselves, and retaining unalter¬ 
ed their primitive language and manners. Ia troubled 
aes the colony was protected by a line of cattles, the 
ins of which still picture the Hue of demarcation; and 
although the < pale’ frequently auecombed to the ‘native 
enemy,” Forth and Bargy a Iways sustained their inde¬ 
pendence and integrity. In more modern days a change 
—me over the colony; Bargy gradually yielded to ex- 
•ttal influeance. The Saxon dialect diseppeered, bat in 
Forth the reader of Chancer and Gower could converse 
with the peasant. The Saxon is still the language of 
he inhabitants. Recent circumstances have tried them 
lard, bnt the; met all their engagements. The rage for 
clearances,’ however, has extended to the landlords of 
the Forth, and the emigrants to whom we have alluded 
re from Carne, the ultimate extremity of the projecting 
tnd spoken of.” 


The Haunted Horst.—We [Jenold's News] hat 
frequently given extracts relative to the mysterions Itnocl 


Aylesbury—a constant knocking wl 
isible agency. The mystery ha* thickened. The 
privileged have heard Warnings and seen sights. 

< heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 
saw a Bight not aeen by all. 


That dreadful vc 


Cry. wi 


But we give the sequel from the last number of the Bucks 
Advertiser After detailing Ibeknoeking our contempora¬ 
ry say* t “ A fortnight since, extraordinary movement* be¬ 
gin in the bed room* and attic. Huge boxes began to 
rise up on their narrow ends, making circuitous motions 


perturbed spirit the more marvellous did the 
come. We found one immense trunk, filled 
| with linen, in such a position that it wanted to go down 
soon os possible and to humour the turbulent 
> graciously saw il consigned within u quiet bed- 
rt no sooner was our back turned than the trunk 
the same as before, and made its way towards the 
staircase! Next, obtaining plenty of rope.it w«* well 
[secured to the bedstead ; but, lo I in less than hilf-ao- 
[ hour afterwards, the bedstead itself was moved out of its 
making its way out of the house. Doors 


lined thus for a 


tnd windows v 
rent all ingress, and the’ S 

whole day ; but il was of no use; no sooner were me 
seals broken and the door opened than the great box was 

rnn«A I„ >•—e moved from its position, dragging the bed 

trail; and to render Ihe performance more 
complete, a system of knocking begun in another bed¬ 
room, which so astonished the inmate, that in the dead ol 
ight they left the house and sought shelter cUewliere.- 
11. A day or two afterwords whisper- 
one or the rooms, by the youngest in- 

..1 a shrewd girl, who comroitten to paper 

these awful words she heard 

|8yoi : ,him*i'no“m ! r 2 i Tl ,l “”' h ' v t '|j° 

u»_wh»t this It n o c k! ng cun Ut! nes, then wo jthsl) 


But this w 


i this house and until 


uething that 


The figures allude to specific revelations, I. 2, tnd 3, m 
the order in which the oracle delivered lisell. M»tlcr" 
! naw becoming rather alarming, " ’-'*1 ** 


ghost hunters assembled in the attic, determined lo 
the bottom of those wonderful transactions. We hove no. 
yet received consent to publish anything whatever that 
has transpired. Suffice it to say that the dexterity and 
cunning of the ghost have been thirty vanquished, for <*“' 


llte Inst week it has been “ Idle ns a painted sh-. . 

I It painted ocean,’- and there ia every reason to believe 
nt it never will show face ngnin.” 

[The people or Western New York who, we hear, are 
good deal excited by some occurrences similar to the 


nbove, will be In 


in.] 
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ersas to induce him to collect them. He is not '*, lc hel1 of bis remorse. Might he^oL—it" 
factious with waiters, nor given to knock down a ['f' 0 ' hfinr to weleiy-mtaht hTnm , 
[cabman by way of settling a fare. R '<? 'he hourly horror of hi, expert n. J 

‘(. h f “ amused, even * 
old lady with a tur- tore i 
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